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In this issue Texas Highways sets 
out over the ‘‘German Texas Trails,” 
journeying down the side roads 
of our history and stopping for 
glimpses at modern day life to un- 
cover the influences the Germanic 
culture has had upon the dramatic 
growth and character of the state. 
Our research focused our attention 
in many directions and areas, but 
concentration was fixed on the two 
regions in the state where the Ger- 
man elements have been predomi- 
nant and rooted since the mid- 
1800's: the verdant Brazos and Colo- 
rado_ river bottomlands and the 
rocky Hill Country. Join us as we 
travel through the German cultural 
heritage of the Lone Star State, be- 
ginning on page 7. 
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About Our Cover 

The German Texans have spread their culture over a vast 
part of the state for the last 140 years. This street scene in 
Fredericksburg reflects the strong German influence, in its 
architecture, neat little flower gardens and its people. Mrs. 
Fritz Stieler and Sandy Kuhlmann pause for an afternoon 
chat on the steps of a German pioneer’s home. For more on 
the German immigrants and their descendants, turn to page 
1 Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Back Cover 

Gently curving below the wooded banks that lured thousands 
of German immigrants to New Braunfels and the Hill Coun- 
try, the swift and beautiful Comal River still bathes away the 
cares of Texans. This segment of the river, not far beiov 
New Braunfels’ scenic Landa Park, cascades over a he 

cut stone dam which once held back water to power a 1% 
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Century grist mill. Photograph by Bob 


REMEMBER WHEN you saw your 
first Burma-Shave sign? Or when 
“Reach for a Lucky Instead of a 
Sweet” was the command of two 
lovers meeting cigarette-to-ciga- 
rette on a highway billboard? 

If so, you are recalling the start 
of an era that may soon change 
greatly along Interstate and pri- 
mary highway routes—a change 
brought on by the highway beauti- 
fication act effective last year. 
Now most signs will be huge ones 
erected more than 660 feet from 
the highway. All others must be 
licensed and owners must obtain a 
permit. 

The advent of cross-country au- 
to travel signaled the beginning of 
highway billboards as a means of 
mass communication with travel- 
ers. The billnosters, as they were 
known in the previous century, 
stayed mainly within the cities, 
but as auto traffic increased in 
rural areas the small signs at coun- 
try crossroads grew in both size 
and importance, and became a 
giant industry as well as an im- 
portant communication medium. 

But long before the automobile, 
the medium had found a place in 
highway communication. The ear- 
liest known examples date back 
several thousand years to the stele 
of Egypt—hbasalt tablets about 
five feet tall and half that wide. 
The Rosetta Stone, discovered in 
1799, was one such stelai. It re- 
corded the divine honors given 
King Ptolemy V for all passersby 
to see. 

Promoters of gladiator contests 
and circuses in Rome used _ in- 
scribed placards to advertise the 
events, and businessmen there 
kept their slaves busy preparing 
such advertising and placing it 
throughout the city and its ap- 
proaches. Pompeii history recorded 
that every available wall was a 


by Les Baker 
Travel and Information Division 


billboard devoted to publicity. 

Following the fall of the Roman 
empire, communication of this sort 
became heraldry with symbols 
such as the Sign of the Cross, and 
crests identifying the numerous 
private armies. Picture signs were 
easily identifiable by the illiterate 
—which meant most of the popu- 
lation. 

But as literacy increased, so did 
the signboards and the _ posted 
handbill. Some were works of art, 
such as Toulouse-Lautrec’s famous 
Parisian street posters. 

Sign painters have always been 
an enterprising breed, whether 
professional or amateur. The bill- 
board painter who — splashed 
“GONE TO COFFEE” and the 
threatening landowner who posted 
his property with a sign specifical- 
ly including “... ALL HIGHWAY 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEY- 


NO 
PISHING 
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Many violators of game laws have protested that they didn’t see the prohibiting sign, 


ORS,” are examples of that indi- 
viduality. 

The accompanying photos from 
the Highway Department’s files 
tell much about the history of 
signs along Texas highways. They 
also recall economic eras long past 
—a time of 20¢ lunches, $595 
Chevys, 1214¢ gas, and overnight 
cabins for $1. 

The photographs in the files al- 
so tell of the continuing concern 
about traffic safety. Hand-let- 
tered, hastily erected signs warn 
against drinking drivers and 
speeding; billboards display a gov- 
ernor’s warning to drive carefully 


to prevent a collision from spoiling - 


a holiday. 

Notably missing are the Burma- 
Shave messages, an understand- 
able omission since photographs 
couldn’t capture the series of small 
signs which paced the highway 
for a distance of about 1,000 feet. 
The once well-known signs also lec- 
tured on traffic safety with such 
messages as “DON’T PASS CARS 


but the number of fishermen here may be a record. A more plausible story is that the 
picture was made during a day of community celebration. 


AT SCHOOL ZONES HEED INSTRUCTIONS PROTECT 


OUR LITTLE 


FONSCURVE OR HILL/IF THE 
COPS/DON’T GET YOU/MORTI- 
Crews WILL,” and “THEY 
MISSED/THE TURN/CAR WAS 
WHIZZ’N/FAULT WAS HER’N/ 
FUNERAL HIS’N.” 

Many Burma-Shave signs have 
been preserved for posterity with 
several in museums. The one in 
the Smithsonian is “WITHIN 
THIS VALE/OF TOIL/AND SIN 


Before the era of billboards, highway signs 
were small—usually only an arrow and 
the firm name. As road travel increased, 
the signs proliferated at country cross- 
roads and city approaches. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS 


/YOUR HEAD GROWS BALD/ 
BUP-NORYOUReGHIN.? 

Other signs in the photo files re- 
flect an individual’s choice of a 
way to face life’s frustrations. A 
Red River bridge near Gainesville 
was once a controversial toll span 
—a fact which evidently caused 
the toll taker a lot of disputes. His 
unartistic sign stated “TOLL 
RATES OVER THIS BRIDGE 
ARE FIXED BY U.S. SEC. OF 
WAR” and below he plaintively 
added “WHY FUSS WITH TOLL 
TAKER.” 
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Another hand-lettered sign used > 


210 words to tell of a landowner’s 
disagreement with the Highway 
Department. Although personal 
signs often contain misspelled 
words, this one had them all cor- 
rect except the name of Russia’s 
Khrushchev. 

One memorable sign wasn’t pho- 
tographically recorded in the De- 
partment’s files. Erected in San 
Angelo, large letters commanded 
“THLL A JOKE ABOUT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS” and 
smaller letters below acknowl- 
edged “A PUBLIC SERVICE FOR 
TEXAS AGGIES.” 

Perhaps the monster billboards 
of the future, and the licensed 
signs of the 1972 beautification act 
will carry on, but as a Carl Rose 
cartoon noted, “FAREWELL, OH 
VERSE/ALONG THE ROAD/ 
HOW SAD TO/KNOW YOU’RE/ 
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ARE EXPECTIN YOU — 


BUMAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SUMAS 


Some signs haven’t changed over the 
decades. Hondo’s caution was first placed 
beside a highway in 1930. The Ding Dong 
Daddies are the entire community, al- 
though the Ambassadors, the greeting 
group of the chamber of commerce, are 
also called that. 
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Target practice using signs isn’t limited to the many standard road signs seen riddled 
by shooters. One shooter expressed his disdain of the sign, but thousands of Texas 33 


hunters wish he’d been caught in the act. 
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BY 6) R DE Dp O F TH The note to the boss doesn’t tell where the painter has gone 
B but he wasn’t secretive as to why he left. 
#% 


When the Lucky Strike slogan ‘‘Reach for a Lucky instead of 
a Sweet’’ came into use, candymakers protested vehemently. 


Help!! Texas Highways needs reader assistance on this photo taken 
n the late 1940’s or early ’50’s. Where is the highway? Why was it 
closed? What is the Bonehead Club? Who are the attractive ladies? 
When was it taken? 
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Billboards advertising billboards should be superfluous but this one near Round Rock 


deserved the smaller sign. 
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Newer evidently wasn’t better in the case of this travel route, 
at least not in wet weather. The location is unknown. 


WORLDS LARGEST 


DRIVE SLOW 
~@ SEE OUR CITY « 


DRIVE FAST 
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In an early age of auto travel, some speed 
limit signs were straight-forward and di- 
rect while others left the ‘‘unpleasant- 
ness” to the driver’s imagination. 


ROAD SIGN 
47x 107 FEET 


a BOARD FEET LUMBER : | : S PEED L ] MI 7 : 


3 0 MPH. 
OBEY TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 
AND AVOID UNPLEASANTNESS - 
VOL ATOPS WELL BE PROSECUTED 


UNCLE SAM NEEDED 
THE ASPHALT FROM THIS JOB 
WEHOPE TO COMPLETE IT SOON 
WINNING THE WAR COMES FIRST 


World War II brought forth a whole new series of highway signs 
as many outdoor advertising companies boosted the war effort 
with patriotic signs. Manpower was also a problem with the High- 
way Department during those years. 
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STATE HIGHWAY 
TRAFFIC. ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE of TEXAS 

ond TEXAS SAFETY ASSN. Inc, 


COURTESY OUTBOOR PLANTS 
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POSTED 


‘| KEEP OUT | si’ Soe - | 
* THIS MEANS ALL HIGHWAY | m3 DO NOT THROW | 
» ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS |e | OF WIVES oveR oe Ru ROCKS 


: 


CAMPERS AND SWIMMERS BELOW 


TELAS HIGHWAY DEPT 


Improving signs with words or mustaches is graffito (singular of graffiti?). By any 
name, and amusing or defamatory, replacing defaced and damaged signs costs the 
Highway Department thousands of dollars. 


Examples of highly personalized ‘‘No 
Trespassing”’ signs are well-known but 
few specifically single out Highway De- 
partment personnel. 


ms he SINE Tae ie aie atl 2 gs gts x li se : 
A city’s farewell to departing travelers was often seen in the 1930's. Many communi- 
ties used billboard-type signs but the underpass was used whenever available. This 
picture may have been taken in El Paso. 
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THE GERMAN TEXAN TOUCH 


TEXAS HISTORY, a kaleidoscope 
of adventure, human travail and 
dramatic achievement, has come a 
long way from the Battle of the 
Alamo to naming Houston ‘The 
Space City.” But in spanning the 
distance, some of our history books 
omit credit for each of the numer- 
ous “Texan Cultures,’ cultures 
that adopted the rugged frontier 
as their new homeland and pitched 
in their brains and brawn into 
carving a giant state out of the 
wilderness. 

Each group stirred a bit of its 
own intrinsic character into the 
Lone Star melting pot which for 
more than 150 years has been a 
brew of distinctive flavor and rep- 
utation. Texas is the sum of its 
human ingredients, but up until 
recent times its original recipe has 
been overlooked on the back shelf 
of the cupboard. 

Now it seems that unprecedent- 
ed interest and appreciation for 
the state’s ethnic groups have been 
stimulated through such outstand- 
ing efforts as those of The Univer- 
sity of Texas’ Institute of Texan 
Cultures in San Antonio. The 
awakening has come none too soon. 
Each year the clock hand inches 
nearer to striking the chimes of 
the eleventh hour for a Texas Era, 
beginning a new time when the 
state falls in rank with those 
whose character has_ already 
changed from rural to urban and 
when the many diverse textures 
making up its human fabric may 
be ironed into a single smooth de- 
sign. It is imminently predictable 
that in the glaring shine of mod- 
ern times and big city dominance, 
Texas’ special cultural and ethnic 
heritage may fade even faster. 


Photographs and story by Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 


This month, Texas Highways 
stops the clock and moves the 
hands backward over the past 142 
years to glimpse at the placement 
within our history and the past 
and present contributions of one 
of the state’s most preeminent cul- 
tural groups: 


THE GERMAN TEXANS 
To a crude, rowdy and yet un- 


tenable Texas frontier, the Ger-~ 


man immigrants arriving by thou- 


-sands before the mid-1800’s inject- 


ed an unmistakable touch of cul- 
ture, civilization and settled per- 
manency which was to have a last- 
ing influence upon the state. Few 
other immigrations to the Ameri- 
can Continent were marked by a 
people as qualified to make a suc- 
cess of colonization as the Ger- 
mans. Their work and _ achieve- 
ments under the greatest disad- 
vantages and privations prove this. 
The immigrants represented a 
cross section of the population of 
the Fatherland which then boasted 
of Europe’s best farmers, crafts- 
men, scholars, artists, scientists 
and educators. 

Yet it is indeed unfortunate that 
to this immigration there befell so 
much deplorable hardship, death 
and bad luck. 

Naively believing that Texas 
was a land of milk and honey, the 
immigrants blissfully turned their 
backs on their traditional comforts 
and homes in the Fatherland to be- 
come pioneers in the New World. 
From their side of the Atlantic 
they envisioned Texas as every- 
thing Germany wasn’t. There 
would be no end to the personal 
liberties, wealth and elbowroom to 
be had in Texas. Germany, suffer- 


ing under tyrannical Metternich 
rule, was over-crowded and filled 
with despair and dissent. 

But no sooner had they set foot 
on Texas soil at Galveston and In- 
dianola than the beacon light of 
promise which had guided them to 
the New World died out, and the 


THE LIGHT OF CULTURE, the refineme 
of civilization and the unbending wii 
make their homes in the Texas wild 
permanent and prosperous were 

of lasting influence which the « 

man Texans gave to their adoptec 
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immigrants were enshrouded in 
dark despair. They had sailed to 
Texas under the unfounded assur- 
ance from colonization organiza- 
tions that they would be protected 
and provided with all the necessi- 
ties to make a life for themselves 
in the virgin Texas wilds. Many 
found themselves stranded and 
penniless. Thousands died of yel- 
low fever and cholera epidemics 
which annually plagued the coastal 
lowlands. The sweet dreams which 
had inspired the immigration shat- 
tered into the nightmarish reali- 
ties. But rising out of their despair 
was an unwavering. determination 
among the Germans to plant them- 
selves in Texas for better or worse. 

This resolve, plus their innate 
Teutonic capacities for thrift, self- 
discipline, honesty and efficient 
hard work were attributes Texas 
sorely lacked among its small pop- 
ulation. Thus, the German element 
provided the kind of glue needed 
to hold the shifting, loose-ended 
Texas frontier in place. In typical 
style, they accepted what little 
they had and set their hands and 
minds to work to raise their con- 
dition and make the land prosper. 
An ideal climate, fertile land and 
abundant water supplies and build- 


ing materials worked in their 
favor. 
By 1850 Germans comprised 


about one fifth of the white popu- 
lation of Texas. Between 1830 and 
1840 alone there were more than 
10,000 arrivals. In the six months 
preceding April of 1846, 36 sail- 
ing ships reached Galveston with 
5,247 German immigrants, many 
of whom later perished from ex- 
posure and privation. 

A recent census reports that 
over 400,000 persons in Texas are 
of at least one half German de- 
scent, about 80 percent of whom 
can trace their ancestry to the pio- 
neers who came over before the 
Civil War. Some of the state’s 
most prominent and productive 
citizens came out of this immigra- 
tion. 

At first the German Texans set- 
tled in the balmy, fertile and 
green-meadowed Brazos and Colo- 
rado river bottomlands which 
brought nostalgic comparisons 


PRESERVATION OF TRADITIONS handed down by their German Texan ancestors, de- 


spite the forceful advance of the 20th Century, makes possible encounters with the 
descendants of early German immigrants who still live in the sturdy homes and in the 
accustomed ways of their forefathers, like this couple in Cherry Springs. 


with the Rhine and Ruhr valleys. 
In present day Fayette, Austin and 
Washington counties the descend- 
ants of many of these early pio- 
neers still live off the land and 
businesses which their forebears 
handed down. This heritage is 
probably even more prevalent in 
the Hill Country where successive 
groups of immigrants settled. 
Even today, their farms, homes, 
towns and bank accounts reflect 
the same thoroughness, order, en- 
ergy and close application which 
their great great grandparents 
brought from the Old Country. 


What is best for the German 
would have greatly benefitted the 
other Texans. But each had his 
own way and the Texan would not 


emulate or observe. Gradually in 


their relationship a coolness de- 
veloped, then bitter prejudice. The 
German high-mindedness, inde- 
pendence and strong sense of 
honor were misjudged by the Tex- 
ans who subjected their neighbors 


to scorn and persecution. As a re-- 


sult, the German Texans withdrew 
to themselves. In many areas they 
are still clannish, if not tacitly re- 
sentful of outsiders. They accept 


a new person, an idea or a change 
in their accustomed standards only 
after careful consideration and 
merit is well-proven. 

It may be several years after an 
“outsider” has opened a new store 
in a German town before he final- 
ly enjoys the business he first 
hoped to get from his neighbors. 
By the same token, the traditional 
residents of Fredericksburg and 
New Braunfels are enjoying the 
new prosperity of their quaint 
towns as tourist markets, but they 
are disquieted by the increasing 
number of tourists who make their 
visits a permanent stay. The Ger- 
man people of many picturesque 
Hill Country towns are trying with 
varied success to preserve their 
cultural character and the tangi- 
ble vestiges of their heritage at a 
time when their land has become 
a boon to realtors and a mecca to 
city dwellers in search of breath- 
able air and weekend elbowroom. 

Change is now an irrepressible 
force nudging at the German Tex- 
ans who have held closely to their 
old ways for four and five genera: 
tions. A German rancher, whose 
sons have gone to the city, finds 
it hard to turn down $1,500 for 
each acre of land that his grand- 
father purchased in pennies, sweat 
and blood. He pockets the money 
and moves to town, marking the 
end of the old family line. 

But whether or not they pass 
from the landscape, the German 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE, well-bonded in love and discipline, imbues the children of German 
parents with respect for law and elders. Framed by an antique doorway, Mrs. Carlton 
Donop of New Braunfels gives her son a gentle reprimand. 


Texans will have left an indelible 
mark upon it. 


Perhaps one of their greatest . 


influences on the state was in the 


field of education, a subject for 


which the earliest and even the 
latest German Texans have an 
abiding respect. 

During the 19th Century, Ger- 
many had produced a highly liter- 
ate public through one of the 
finest educational systems in Eu- 
rope. Her universities had turned 
out a number of esteemed scien- 
tists and scholars, and the lesser 
schools maintained full  enroll- 
ments. So it was natural that the 


man 
brass bands are organized. Here 
ber of San Antonio’s Beethoven 
chor bellows out song while a Ne 
fels school band member toots | 


Germans coming to Texas brought 
with them an appreciation for 
schooling. 

Frontier Texas had no organized 
education system at the time, so 
the Germans quickly set about cre- 
ating one, at least for their own 
benefit. It was common for school- 
houses to be among the first build- 
ings raised in their newly founded 
communities. Curriculums were 
well-rounded and languages taught 
included those prevalent in Texas: 
English, Spanish, French and, of 
course, German. As early as 1844 
the Germans organized the now 
accepted procedure of petitioning 


PASSION FOR MUSIC prevails in some 
German communities where old-time ¢ 
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Singing societies and 
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for state aid to education. A num- 
ber of public schools and universi- 
ties were begun with state charters 
in German communities before the 
Civil War. 

Low truancy and disciplinary 
problems, generally high marks in 
schools and an unusually good 
number of youths who go on to 
college are evidence that the drive 
for learning is still a force in the 
lives of families in predominantly 
German communities. German 
Texan parents raise their children 
under tight reins and teach them 
from an early age to respect and 
listen to elders. 

The Germans were and still are 
great lovers and practitioners of 
music. Until the first part of this 
century, nearly every German 
town had several first-rate men’s 
and women’s singing groups, one 
or more fine brass bands and a 
number of social organizations 
ranging from wives’ bridge clubs 
to men’s shooting associations. 
Thus, the outlets for social and 


MORE THAN AGE separates the lifestyles 
and understanding between such as this 
aging German Texan farm couple at New 
Ulm who get by without modern conven- 
iences, and impish Kimberly Stammann 
whose chin rests on a stack of learning. 


10 


entertainment needs were fulfilled 
in the old days. But the harmonic 
“mannerchors,” small town ‘“‘oom- 
pah” bands and German clubs have 
become fewer and less important 
now that radio, television, the tele- 
phone, movies and big city attrac- 
tions are easily had. Elder Ger- 
mans complain futilely that their 
children have little interest in the 
traditional arts and customs. 

The oldish, but still polished 
voices of San Antonio’s famed 
Beethoven Mannerchor quaver a 
little as they strain to “raise the 
ceiling’’ in German chorus. The 
teenaged sons of San Antonio’s 
113-year-old Sons of Hermann 
chapter hover outside the hall in 
a dimly lit parking lot to talk about 
girls and cars while their German- 
speaking parents fraternize inside. 
And the final combined chorus at 
the annual Saengerfest, which once 
drew singing groups from all over 


German Texas, doesn’t quite shake 
the hills like it used to. The strong 
young voices of the past just are 
not there now. 

Oscar Fox (changed from 
Fuchs), born in 1879, was the first 
Texas-born songwriter to achieve 
fame through the use of his native 
background. He earned national 
recognition with his musical set- 
tings of cowboy songs and was 
thinking of the hills of his native 
Burnet County when he composed 
the music for ‘‘The Hills of Home.” 

It would be very much within its 
style for Texas, amid all its other 
claims to fame, to seize man’s first 
flight from the Kitty Hawk pair. 
But little does the state brag about 
or even realize that as early as 
1865 a German Texan named Jacob 
Brodbeck, a self-taught aeronau- 
tics expert, proposed to (and prob- 
ably did) pilot a homemade airship 
at San Antonio. Money to support 
the project was raised throughout 
German Texas. His aircraft was 
said to have had wings, a rudder 
and propeller and was powered by 
coiled springs. In 1908, the Wright 
Brothers were propelled aloft by 
internal combustion. But ironical- 
ly, San Antonio and not Kitty 
Hawk has been a seat of aviation 
ever since! 


ARCHITECTURE to outlast the ages was the early German’s goal, and their success is 
apparent in buildings like tiny Comfort’s library. 


coming to Texas during the mid-1800’s were well-equipped with the brains and brawn 
to make prosperous lives for themselves. Donald Stott manages a store office in New 
Braunfels and Austin County farmer Roy Wittner scans his fields. 
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Groups of scholarly types were 


among the immigrants to the 
Fisher-Miller Grant territory in 
the northwest Hill Country during 
the 1840’s. But rather than settle 
down with their countrymen, they 
banded together in primitive out- 
posts which were later called Latin 
Colonies. The members of the colo- 
nies, Bettina and Castell on the 
Llano River and Sisterdale in Ken- 
dall County, conversed in Latin, 
the language of the “Classics.” 
The utopistic members believed 
they could effectively spend about 
three months of the year farming 
‘a task which few had prior ex- 
ence), and all of that during 
ler morning hours. The re- 
r of their days and months 
spared for studying and 
holding philosophic debates, when 
chores didn’t interrupt. At first 


LIGHT LAGER beer has been produced at 
the Spoetzl Brewery in Shiner and enjoyed 
by German Texans since 1909. The brew- 
ery’s single copper mash vat, under the 
supervision of John Hybner, brewmaster, 
at right, and Herbert Siems, produces 
about 30,000 barrels annually. 


they were a contented lot. But 
hunger, Indian harassment and 
the sores of poverty had an even- 
tual effect on their dispositions. 
Many of the colonies were aban- 
doned and their finely trained in- 
tellectuals dispersed among the 
more stable German towns. 

Gustav Schleicher, one of the 
founders of the Bettina Colony, 
moved to San Antonio where he 
practiced law and supervised con- 
struction of a railroad. Later he 
became an influential member of 
the Texas Legislature and the U.S. 
Congress. 


Another talented member of the 
Bettina group was Dr. Ferdinand 
Herff, a highly skilled surgeon. He 
also moved to San Antonio where 
he became a leading pioneer sur- 
geon, performing many medical 
“firsts” before he ended his prac- 
tice at the age of 87. 

Some fine German _ scholars 
adapted more realistically to the 
rigors of pioneer life. One was Fer- 
dinand Lindheimer, a trained bo- 
tanist who spent 15 years trudging 
through the unexplored wilds of 
Texas collecting and 
plant specimens. His botanical rec- 
ords are still considered valuable. 
In 1851 he settled down at New 
Braunfels to a new career as editor 
of the “Neu-Braunfelser Zeitung,” 
a newspaper of great influence 
throughout the German settle- 
ments. 


: 
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In the art field, the names of 
German ‘Texans like Herman 
Lungkwitz, Richard Petri and 
Elisabet Ney cannot go without 
mention in a roll call of pioneer 
contributions to early Texas life. 

Brothers-in-law Lungkwitz and 
Petri settled in the Hill Country 
and left a legacy of fine paintings 
which captured the scenery and 
spirit of the frontier. Lungkwitz’s 
landscapes and Petri’s paintings of 
Indians are _ prized_ collector’s 
items. Miss Ney was an accom- 
plished and famous sculptress who 
was commissioned in 1893 to make 
statues of Stephen F. Austin and 
Sam Houston. Her works and Aus- 
tin studio, Formosa, are preserved 
by the Texas Fine Arts Associa- 
tion. 

German names are mainstays 
behind many of the state’s oldest 
and most prominent social, com- 
mercial and industrial institutions. 
The current systems of farming 


and ranching throughout the Hill - 


Country and Texas blacklands still 
reflect the characteristic innova- 
tive and resourceful methods used 
by Germans in the old days. And 
in large cities, rural communities 
and across the quiet countryside, 
the German’s distinctive and long- 
lasting building techniques stand 


SERIOUS MENFOLK battle at dominoes inside a popular beer parlor at Bleiblerville, a 


SPICY FOOD is one of the outstanding legacies left from the early German influence in 


Texas. German restaurants await hungry travelers in New Braunfels and Fredericksburg. 


out today as architectural monu- 
ments to their craftsmanship. 

Germanic influences in Texas 
come to light not only in many 
conspicuous achievements, but in 
numerous small refinements which 
Texans now largely take for grant- 
ed. 

The Christmas tree that bright- 
ens your living room and Yuletide 
holiday was first brought to Texas 
by Germans. It is said they were 


German Texas hamlet so small it isn’t on the roadmap but deserves its place among 


the first German settlements in Texas. 


other 


astounded to discover that to the 
uncultured early Texans Christ- 
mas was just an occasion for 
drunken revelry. 

Some of the first public libra- 
ries in the state were introduced 
by the Germans, many of whom 
naively brought their books to 
Texas instead of necessary tools, 
plows and rifles. Today even the 
smallest German communities 
have fine libraries or at least a 
few shelves of books available to 
the public. 

And how could we overlook zes- 
ty German foods and cooking? In 
frontier times when beans, bacon, 
beef and cornbread were the com- 
mon staples, the German settlers 
raised fresh garden vegetables and 
fruits; preserved jellies and foods; 
brewed fine lager beers, mellow 


whiskey and sweet wines, and 
dressed their tables with spicy 
sausages, smoked meats, heavy 


fresh breads and seasoned vege- 
tables. Even today, New Braunfels 
and Fredericksburg and_ several 
German Texas cities lure 
hungry travelers out of their way. 
So the German touch is more 
than lightly felt throughout mod- 
ern day Texas. It is the result of 
thousands of skilled and untiring 
hands which set to work in many 
directions to help mold the final, 
lasting image of the state. & 
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WITH VOICES RAISED in joy, outrage, wonder or 
despair, bemoaning a plight or extolling the wonders 
of Texas, German immigrants in the 1800’s sounded 
impressions of their new land with an exuberance 
that spanned the seas and blanketed Germany with 
an aura of wanderlust many could not resist. The 
following excerpts from pioneer diaries reflect the 
German Texan’s history. 

Friedrich Ernst penned a letter in 1832 which 
prompted a wave of immigration massive enough to 
earn him title of “The Father of German Immigra- 
tion to Texas.” He wrote of his new found utopia: 

Each immigrant who wishes to engage in farming 
receives a league of land; a single person, one 
quarter of a league. 

The ground is hilly and alternates with forest 
and natural grass plains. Various kinds of trees. 
Climate like that of Sicily. The soil needs no fer- 
tilizer. Almost constant east wind. No winter, almost 
like March in Germany. Bees, birds and butterflies 
the whole winter through. A cow with her calf costs 
$10. For ploughing oxen are used. Planters who have 
700 head of cattle are common, Principal products: 
Tobacco, rice, indigo (grows wild), sweet potatoes, 
melons of an especial goodness, watermelons, wheat, 
rye, vegetables of all kinds; peaches in great quan- 
tity grow wild in the woods; mulberries, many kinds 
of walnuts, wild plums, persimmons, sweet as honey; 
wine in great quantity, but not of a particular taste; 
honey is found chiefly in hollow trees. 

Birds of all kinds, from pelicans to humming 
birds. Wild prey, such as deer, bears, raccoons, wild 
turkeys, geese, partridges (the latter as large as 
domestic fowls), etc., in quantity. Free hunting and 
fishing. Wild horses and buffalo in hordes; wolves, 
but of a feeble kind; also panthers and leopards, of 
which there is no danger; rich game, delicious 
roasts. Meadows with the most charming flowers. 
Many snakes, also rattlesnakes; each planter knows 
safe means against them, A league of land contains 
4,440 acres of land, mountain and valley, woods and 
meadows, cut through by brooks. 

Clothing and shoes very dear. Each settler builds 
himself a block house. The more children, the better 
for easy field labor. Yearly scarcely three months 
work. No need for money, free exercise of religion 
and the best markets for all products at the Mexican 


FRIEDRICH ERNST 
Father of German Immigration 


harbors; up the river there is much silver, but there 
are still Indian races there. We men satisfy our- 
selves with hunting and horse races. 

Who is unmarried will bring a good sensible com- 
panion for life with him. He who is married knows 
that many children belong to wealth. You must not 
lack meal and meat, a pair of good boots and a rifle, 
as well as a saddle are essential needs. 

Ernst’s glowing letter aroused curiosity and hope 
in such men as Robert J. Kleberg Sr., founder of 
the King ranching empire. Kleberg writes: “This 
letter caused us to change our first intention to go 
to one of the northern states and to choose Texas 
for our future home. ... We were enthusiastic lov- 
ers of republican institutions, full of romantic no- 
tions, and believed to find in Texas, before all other 
countries, the blessed land of our hopes.” 

Unfortunately, the immigrants’ expectations often 
proved illusory and Ernst’s bright picture was grim 
in reality. The dismal memoirs of his daughter, 
Caroline Von Hinueber, point out the difference be- 
tween the Texas seen by her idealistic father and 
the untamed wilderness actually confronted. She 
reminisces: 

When my father came to Texas, I was a child of 
11 or 12 years. We set sail for Texas in the schooner 
Saltillo. The boat was jammed with passengers and 
their luggage so that you could hardly find a place 
on the floor to lie down at night. I firmly believe 
that a strong wind would have drowned us all. We 
landed at Harrisburg, which consisted at that time 
of about five or six log houses, on the 3d of April, 
ThstasTl 

After we lived on Fordtran’s place (a companion 
of Ernst ) for six months, we moved into our 
own house. 
little hut, covered with straw and having six sides, 
which were made out of moss. The roof was by no 
means waterproof, and we often held an umbrella 
over our beds when it rained at night, while the 
cows came and ate the moss. Of course, we suffered 
a great deal in the winter. My father had tried to 
build a chimney and fireplace out of logs and clay, 
but we were afraid to light a fire because of the 
extreme combustability of our dwelling. So we had 
to shiver. Our shoes gave out and we had to go bare- 
foot in winter, for we did not know how to spin and 


This was a miserable. 
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weave like the Americans. No one can imagine what 
a degree of want there was of the merest necessities 
of life, and it is difficult for me now to understand 
how we managed to live and get along under the 
circumstances. Yet we did so in some way. 

Rosa Kleberg, wife of the wealthy adventurer 
who had been inspired by Ernst’s letter, told of their 
disillusionment: 

Circumstances were very different from the rep- 
resentations we had made to ourselves. My brothers 
had pictured pioneer life as one of hunting and fish- 
ing, of freedom from the restraints of Prussian 
society; and it was hard for them to settle down to 
the drudgery and toil of splitting rails and cultivat- 
ing the field, work which was entirely new to them. 

Despite the disparaging reports drifting across 
the ocean, the unknown was still more inviting to 
many Germans than enduring the turbulence mount- 
ing through the 1840’s at home. One of the more 
eloquent immigrants during the surge of the mid- 
forties was Ottilie Goeth, nee Fuchs, who recalled 
the journey with her family and father, Pastor 
Fuchs: 

It does not require any vast psychological knowl- 
edge to understand that Pastor Fuchs wished to 
provide greater opportunities for his children, rather 
than allowing them to be stifled, body and soul, 
through the miserable conditions prevailing in Ger- 


A weathered pioneer log cabin, situated only a few hundred 
yards from the original site of Friedrich Ernst’s home and cigar 
factory, waits out its final days in a peaceful park near Industry. 


The remnants of original dwellings make believable the pio- 
neers’ tales of miserable huts which leaked in the rain and 
were constant fire hazards. Although not exactly the material 
dreams are made of, the houses sheltered warmth, love and 
revelry in the settling years. 


many. To understand this, one needs only to visual- 
ize the rigid bureaucracy of the thirties and forties, 
when Metternich was in power, to sense the impend- 
ing storm in the political atmosphere precipitating 
in the year of 1848; to recall the tyrannical suppres- 
sion of the writings of the “Jungen Deutsch- 
lands” (Young Germany), as well as the then pre- 
vailing oppressive rule of the Church. Was he to 
watch his girls at most attain positions of gov- 
ernesses, the boys starving themselves to struggle 
through a university in order, perhaps too by God’s 
will alone, to earn a scanty living, thus perpetuating 
the old miseries and wants from generation to gen- 
eration? Or was it not better to go into the wilder- 
ness, there with ax in hand and happy at heart to 
found a new home? ... Like Abraham, he felt a 
divine calling to go out into a new land where his 
descendants would not be hindered through social 
prejudices. 

At the time when my parents and so many others 
emigrated to Texas this was still a dangerous un- 
dertaking requiring equally as much courage as the 
first Europeans going to America had shown. The 
old sailing vessels on which one came over were 
gruesome crates in comparison to the present ele- 
gant and comfortable steamships. One was at sea 
for 10 to 12 weeks with horrible food and the worst 
imaginable drinking water. 

... Lhe voyage, lasting for weeks and weeks, 
seemed endless. Constantly seasick, we lay around 
on the deck, our spirits greatly depressed; even 
Columbus could not have looked more eagerly for 
land than did we hollow-eyed, half-starved, pale- 
faced specimens. 

After reaching land, the Fuchs continued their 
journey to Texas’ interior by wagon: 

Of course our ox-wagon could proceed only slowly 
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Frontier life was not void of all pleasures and these frolicking 
children prove what one immigrant said: ‘Children are adapt- 
able, and the land is yet to be discovered where they would be 
unable to find inspiration of some kind.” 


across the endless prairies, which seemed as monot- 
onous as the calm ocean, We were deeply impressed 
by the vastness of the prairies, endless as far as the 
eye could see. We were of course familiar with some 
large meadows, but these were always plotted out 
with ditches, while here the prairies appeared to 
dominate everything without barriers of any kind; 
all was free, the soil virtually begging for a hand to 
cultivate it. 

When we arrived in Cat Spring in 1846, it was 
turning spring, which meant that we had to get to 
work immediately. ... True, some conveniences were 
completely lacking and the more comfortable fur- 
nishings we previously had could not be replaced 
immediately. Still, everyone felt comfortable in our 


lifestyle steadies herself near a wagon which probably hauled 
her predecessors to the home she now possesses. 
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house as there was nothing better available else- 
where. The men sat outside under the oak trees; the 
women did not ask for upholstered chairs; a simple 
meal sufficed one for every dish was well-seasoned 
with Attic salt (charm, wit, intelligence), with gay 
and unfettered conversation, and lively discussions 
on art and literature, Although it may not have been 
the paradise we had visualized, it was a land of 
freedom where everyone was his own master. That 
alone was a great step forward, 

The immigrant who had fled Germany’s internal 
strife had scarcely conquered the problems of set- 
tling when he was faced with a new revolution that 
required his participation and support for success. 
The German responded with hearty enthusiasm to 
Texas’ bid for independence and his fellow Texans 
welcomed the help. 

Rosa Kleberg recalls the response to news of the 
first skirmish: 

The unmarried men of our party joined the march 
to San Antonio and participated in the capture of 
that city.... When the news of the fall of the Alamo 
came, there was great excitement, Some of the peo- 
ple wanted to leave Texas altogether. It was finally 
decided that my father should stay with us, while 
my husband and brothers were to join the army, As 
the men left, their families began to move, intending 
to cross the Sabine River; and we set out like the 
rest. 

The German families’ attempts to move to the 
United States for the duration of the war with . 
Mexico caused a congested “Runaway Scrape.” 
Caroline Von Hinueber tells of the problems en- 
countered while seeking safety from both Mexicans 
and Indians: 

When the war broke out, my father at first i- 
tended quietly to remain at his home. But the Mexi- 
cans had induced the Kickapoo Indians to revolt, 
and he was warned by Captains Lester, York and 


Pettus against the savages. We then set out with 
the intention of crossing the Sabine and seeking 
safety in the States. When we arrived at the Brazos, 
we found so many people assembled at the ferry 
that it would have been three days before the one 
small boat could have carried us over the stream. 
The roads were almost impassable, So my father 
pitched his camp in the middle of the Brazos bottom. 
Here we remained until after the battle of San Ja- 
cinto. 

On returning home the Germans found plundered 
houses, stolen livestock and fields burned by ram- 
paging Mexican troops. But physical hardship was 
not new and more easily reckoned with than the 
mental alienation from fellow Texans on the central 
issues of the Civil War which lurked ahead. 

Never restrained from voicing their views, the 
Germans convened in 1854 at Vauxhall Garden, San 
- Antonio, and passed a resolution defining slavery 
as “a monstrous social wrong that should be abol- 
ished in conformity with the Constitution of the 
Umited States.” This resolution set the Germans in 
direct opposition to the prevailing opinion in the 
new slave state. 

Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, author of one of the most 
respected accounts of early life in Texas, said that 
“... aside from a natural aversion to owning slaves” 
the Germans opposed slavery because: “Jn all slave- 
holding States the social standing of a settler who is 
no slave owner is lower than in those of the free 
States. The labor of the free man is not respected 
and he takes a subordinate position when compared. 
... The great majority (of Germans) will have to 
perform their own work and will, therefore, suffer 
from this social disadvantage.” 

When war came and Texas joined the Confed- 
eracy, tolerance of the Germans’ predominantly 
abolitionist stand came to an abrupt end. Terrorism 
ensued climaxed by the Nueces Massacre in which 


The endlessness of the prairies intrigued the pioneer as he 
journeyed inland, and signified the abounding freedom and op- 
portunity of the new land. 


more than half of 65 Germans fleeing the state were 
killed. 

Grandma Gruen, an early settler, recalled the 
Civil War period in her memoirs, translated by 
Winifred Cade: 

I remember how the people who sympathized with 
the North during the Civil War had to hide out and 
sleep in the bushes at night to prevent their being 
killed. There were many who were bitter against 
Northern sympathizers. A band of men, mostly 
hard, bad characters, called guerillas, murdered 
many people. 

A guerilla band abducted and hanged the husband 
of Mrs. Clara Feller and she later termed the inci- 
dent “a tragedy of war.” 

“The perpetrators of that crime were savages,” 
she wrote, “their souls poisoned and their minds in- 
flamed to insanity with hate. ... We could defend 
ourselves against the Indians but not against these 
white men. When we saw an Indian, we knew it was 
time to run, hide or fight. When we saw a bunch of 
white men, we didn’t know whether they were 
friends or foes until it was perhaps too late. I have 
never harbored hatred on account of these crimes. 
They were tragedies of the war, and women and 
children always suffer most when men indulge in 
hate and go out to fight.” 

The Civil War marked the end of the era when 
the immigrant’s experiences were recorded vividly 
firsthand, undiluted by the passage of time. But the 
end of this era also foreshadowed the future when 
world wars would again expose the German to hos- 
tility, misunderstanding and abuse by his American 
neighbor. He escaped by withdrawing to the security 
of his culture, even more determined to harvest the 
seeds of fierce pride, solidarity and enthusiasm sown 
by his pioneer ancestors. 


As Ottilie Goeth observed, “The whole world has 
in fact changed its face’ since Texas inspired Fried- 
rich Ernst to write of its glories. And the Germans 


continue to clutch their heritage as a treasure of 
the past and armor for the future. 


—Jennifer Gordon 
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Determined and dauniless, the Germans carved success from despair in... 


The Texas Venture 


IT IS NOT an established fact as 
to when the first Germans came to 
Texas. A German sailor was pre- 
sumably among those of LaSalle’s 
shipwrecked crew who- were 
doomed to starve and die at the 
hands of the cannibalistic Karan- 
kawa Indians on Galveston Island. 
German soldiers of fortune were 
counted among the ranks of a suc- 
cession of filibustering expeditions 
mounted against Texas after the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

The names of German fighters 
appear on the rosters of the Gu- 
tierrez-Magee Expedition to “liber- 
ate” Texas in 1812-1813, and a few 
of Dr. James Long’s ill-fated troop- 
ers in 1821 were German. In be- 
tween times, a handful of Germans 
emerged as profiteers, adventurers 
and surveyors on the untamed 
Texas frontier. 

Five German names appear a- 
mong the original 300 families 
brought to Texas in 1821 by Steph- 
en F. Austin, the impressario to 
Mexican grant lands near San Fe- 
lipe in present day Austin County. 
At about this time the influential 
Baron De Bastrop, an ex-Prussian 
soldier, is said to have secured sev- 
eral thousand acres of grant land 
on the Colorado River east of Aus- 
tin and there located some German 
frontiersmen. Platted out between 
Austin and Bastrop’s lands were a 
few other settlement tracts which 
may have been occupied by Ger- 
mans. 

In the meantime, Texas was get- 
ting a lot of enthusiastic publicity, 
not only throughout the United 
States but in Europe. Among the 

arliest Texas promoters was J. 


Photographs and story by Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 


Valentine Hecke who traveled the 
frontier and wrote a book strongly 
urging the Prussian government to 
buy the Texas territory from Spain 
as a colonial venture. His colorful 
descriptions of Texas and its pos- 
sibilities were contagiously opti- 
mistic. Among other’ theories, 
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THE BESPECTACLED great granddaughters 
of Friedrich Ernst, “‘Father of German Im- 
migration to Texas,’’ Miss Lula Schroeder, 
at left, and Mrs. Edna Kirschke, reside 
comfortably in Industry, the Austin County 
town which Ernst founded 135 years ago 
as the first permanent German Texan set- 
tlement in the Republic. 
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Hecke maintained that 50 acres 
properly tilled would make the 
owner independent and enable him 
to repay the government the cost 
of transportation and for neces- 
sary provisions and farming imple- 
ments. 

Such descriptions struck Ger- 
mans back home with starry-eyed 
dreams of an easy abundant life to 
be had in Texas. Their appetites to 
seek the fortunes and freedom in 
the New World were further whet- 
ted by the pains and problems ac- 
companying life in Germany. 

After the withdrawal of Napo- 
leon’s troops, Germany was left 
without unity and in a siege of 
restless turmoil as the many in- 
dependent provincial rulers across 
the country tried to reassert their 
feudal-like powers. Rebelling 
against the German dukes, the 
people cried out for democracy, 
unification and greater liberties, 
all of which were to be slow in 
coming. 

Most of these demands from the 
people were the inspiration of a 
new breed of intellectuals who 
spurned both the government and 
the churches of Germany and 
gained a wide following from all 
classes. Gradually they became fed 
up with the hopeless conditions in 
the Fatherland and immigrated to 
America. 

Friedrich Ernst, the so-called 
“Father of the German Immigra- 
tion in Texas” was among the first 
to leave. He was headed for col- 
onies opening in Missouri in 1831 
when he learned of much larger 
and richer lands to be had in Texas. 
Stephen F. Austin awarded Ernst 


4,400 acres of fertile, untouched 
farmland near present day Indus- 
try (west of Bellville). For years 
he and his family lived in dire pov- 
erty as they struggled to adapt to 
pioneer life without the necessary 
provisions or know-how. But even 
so, Ernst seemed to relish his new 
life and wrote eloquent letters 
back to friends in Germany to 
gloat about it. His letters were 
eventually published and are cred- 
ited with enticing the first wave 
of Germans to sail across the At- 
lantic to find new homes in Texas. 

Ernst discovered that fine to- 
bacco could be successfully grown 
on his Austin County land. In 1838 
he laid out the town of Industry 


A RUSTIC NIRVANA for ailing pioneers 
who journeyed from afar to seek the cura- 
tive powers of a bubbly spring water 
which once gushed beyond its doorstep, 
Dr. Ernst Kapp’s 120-year-old sanitorium 
is one of few remaining structures from 
the onetime ‘‘Latin Colony’ at Sisterdale. 


and planned to open a cigar factory 
that would provide employment for 
its German residents. Until a few 
years ago, tobacco was still grown 
in the area by German-descent 
farmers who cured it for their own 
use. 

German immigration to Texas 
was just getting under way when 
Texas revolted against Mexico and 
Santa Anna flooded the state with 
his army. As the armies approach- 
ed, German men shouldered their 
weapons and joined the fight with 
the Texans while their women and 
children gathered their possessions 
and fled toward Louisiana in what 
is called “The Runaway Scrape.” 
The Germans had suffered their 
share of tyranny and bloodshed at 
home and were not the type to 
compromise against Texas inde- 
pendence. Their value as brave and 
effective fighting men proved an 
immeasurable boon to the ragged 
Texas armies at Goliad and San Ja- 
cinto. 


TENACIOUS CHARACTER is carved into 
the face and eyes of Walter Helble of Ru- 
tersville. It was such stubbornness that 
helped the early German immigrants en- 
dure great hardships and make a lasting 
success of their colonization of Texas. 


WEATHERED BUT WELL-TENDED memori- 
al to a German Texan whose life spanned 
from the first year of the German immi- 
gration to Texas juts skyward from a Hill 
Country cemetery. Thousands of immi- 
grants perished from disease and expos- 
ure during their first years in Texas. 


Highteen - year - old adventurer 
Hermann Ehrenberg was one of 
only three soldiers to survive Fan- 
nin’s massacre at Goliad. His book, 
“Texas and Her Revolution” pro- 
vides a colorful documentary of the 
founding of the Lone Star Repub- 
lic, 

German immigration slipped back 
into gear after the war and word 


was spread abroad that Texas had 
secured her independence. Colonies 
began to flourish with productive 


farms and communities. 

Still maintaining their quiet but 
vital roles in the garden-like coun- 
tryside, now wedged between In- 
terstate 10 and Highways 290 and 
77, are the century-old German 
communities of Cat Spring, Indus- 
try, New Ulm, Frelsburg, Shelby, 
3ellville, Oldenburg, Rutersville 
and beautifully restored Round 
Top and its nearby Winedale Inn. 


VIBRANT BLOSSOMS, nurtured with the same care with which her old rock house has 
been preserved, bedeck the lawn of Mrs. Josefa Schmitt of Fredericksburg. 


Throughout this idyllic bottom- 
land the boxy old German farm- 
houses and sturdy farm people are 
seemingly unchanged by the bust- 
ling 20th Century which steadily 
advances from Houston. 

The immigration entered a new 
phase in 1842 when a group of 
noblemen met at Biebrich on the 
Rhine and formed a society to pro- 
mote German settlements in Texas. 
The group drew up a charter in the 
name “Mainzer Adelsverein” (oth- 
erwise known as the Society for 
the Protection of German Immi- 


grants to Texas), and pooled fi- 
nances for what they probably 
hoped would be a lucrative coloni- 
zation venture. 

The social and political situatio 
in the Fatherland by this time had 
reached the boiling point. There 
were rebellious demonstrations 
against the Metternich regime and 
the rulers took atrocious counter- 
measures. 

The Adelsverein came into being 
just in time to relieve the pres- 
sures on the German dissenters 
but, unfortunately, it soon proved 


STURDY and dependable as the bank it houses, limestone quarried from nearby cliffs 
was artistically carved by early German masons. Fredericksburg citizens pride them- 
selves in their success in preserving such vestiges. 


to be a bungling folly from start 
to finish. The society was inspired 
with a notable lack of judgment 
and financing and it was _ beset 
with almost comical errors as the 
naive noblemen were fleeced by sev- 
eral Texas scoundrels and wound 


up with a tenuous claim to vast but 
uninhabitable lands. It neverthe- 
less served as the main impetus be- 
hind the immigration that made 
the Germanic influence the most 
important European factor in early 
Texas development. 


CLUSTERED OUTBUILDINGS lay within 
easy reach of the back doorstep of this 
German farmhouse near Frelsburg. Ger- 
man Texans are noted for their ability to 
cultivate small plats of land intensively. 


Eighteen noblemen comprised 
the Adelsverein membership which 
had incorporated capital of $80,000. 
But one million dollars would have 
been insufficient to have carried 
out the society’s lofty plans. Its in- 
tentions were good: to guarantee 
each immigrant a tract of fertile 
land, transportation to it and pro- 
visions to last until the colony was 
self-sufficient. In return the com- 
pany would receive a portion of the 
land granted by the Republic of 
Texas to each settler—640 acres to 
family men and 320 to bachelors. 
But the society woefully miscalcu- 
lated the funds needed to protect 
the settlers after they reached 
Texas soil. 

The first costly mistake of the 
Adelsverein was the purchase of a 
worthless grant near San Antonio 
from two conniving Frenchme: 
No sooner had the German noble 
men divested themselves of this 
plot than they fell prey to another 
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pair of Texas con men: German- 
born Henry Francis Fisher and 
Burchard Miller. 

Prince Carl Solms-Braunfels, an 
incompetent and foolishly conceit- 
ed ex-military officer, was selected 
as commissioner general of the Ad- 
elsverein in Texas. For $9,000 
Fisher and Miller sold the prince 
the right (but not the deed) to set- 


tle a 3.8-million-acre tract of rocky 
Indian land between the Llano and 
San Saba rivers. They assured him 
that for $80,000 the Adelsverein 
could easily settle 6,000 families on 
the land and provide them with the 
necessary implements and supplies 
to tide them over for several 
months. Prince Solms was not 
aware until after the deal that the 


ONCE THE OBJECTS OF ABUSE by their Texan neighbors during the Civil War and 


world wars, German Texans in some areas are still somewhat withdrawn and clannish. 


land was controlled by Comanche 
tribes and was largely unsuited to 
the plow. 

Back home, the society began to 
advertise its success in purchasing 
“extraordinary fertile and healthy 
lands on the right bank of the Colo- 
rado River....’’ In December 1844, 
three shiploads of Germans arrived 
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in Lavaca Bay to debark at a new — 
port, Carlshafen (later known as_ 


Indianola), which Prince Solms 
had established for the immi- 
grants. It was a bleak and miser- 
able Christmas for them. The Adel- 
sverein had lagged on its promise 
of food, shelter, provisions and 
transportation, forcing the immi- 
grants to camp on open beach in 
wet winter weather. 

While restless charges waited at 
Carlshafen, Prince Carl rode inland 
and for $1,100 purchased a beauti- 
ful tract of well-watered, wooded 
land on the Comal River. Immi- 
grants who later arrived at New 
Braunfels—first intended as a way 
station to the Fisher-Miller tract— 
were given town lots and 10-acre 
farmlands. The _ out-of-the-way 
hamlet of Gruene, just north of 
New Braunfels, was one of the ori- 
ginal townships. 


* 


LIFESTYLES AND HEMLINES conflict in 
German Texan communities where youths 
take on modern habits and dress while 
their elders still lean heavily on old tra- 
ditions and are reluctant to turn their 
backs on the past. Tending an ancestor's 
grave is Miss Lena Harms of Rutersville. 


A STORE FOR ALL NEEDS surrounds a 
customer and clerk at Henne’s Hardware 
in New Braunfels. Its location on the 
heavily trafficked highway between Austin 
and San Antonio has made New Braunfels 
prosperous as a trade and tourist center. 


The long and tortuous route 
which the immigrants took to 
reach New Braunfels followed the 
course of the Guadalupe River and 
segments of what is now US 8&7 
through Calhoun, Victoria, De Witt 
and Gonzales counties. Hundreds 
of immigrants died on the trail. 
Thousands of others later fled in- 
land to settle around Cuero and 
Victoria after a succession of de- 
vastating hurricanes and plagues 
crippled Indianola. 

Prince Solms did his royal best 
to care for the people entrusted to 
him. Unfortunately, he considered 
it beneath his dignity to worry 
about financial matters and sub- 
sequently left the Adelsverein ac- 
count deeply in the red when he 
left Texas after only 1014 months. 
Arriving in April 1845, Baron Ot- 
tried Han von Meusebach, who 
plainly changed his name to John 
O. Meusebach, ably took charge of 
the colony. 

Quite the antithesis of Prince 
Carl, Meusebach has been describ- 
ed as a man of iron will, calm judg- 


ment, an unyielding sense of jus- 
tice, energy and determination. He 
quickly became a champion to his 
people, righted the $25,000 debt 
left him by Prince Solms, and set 
about the hopeless task of safe- 
guarding the immigrants who 
were then arriving in swarms. 
With New Braunfels occupied 
and more immigrants on the way, 
Meusebach sought land for another 


way station nearer the Fisher- 
Miller grant. He bought on credit 
10,000 acres in the Hill Country, 
80 miles northwest of New Braun- 
fels and thus provided for the set- 
tlement of Gillespie County and the 
founding of Fredericksburg. 

No sooner was this accomplished 
than Meusebach was notified that 
4,000 colonists were already en 
route from Galveston to Indianola 


OCTAGONAL ROOFS were common styles to meeting halls built by German Texans such 
as this one sheltering the 117-year-old Cat Spring Agricultural Society building. Years 
ago the halls were used regularly for dances, wedding celeb ations and town meetings. 


TO BE NEAT and resourceful are attributes which still have a place in the lives of 
German Texans. Here a worker spruces the loading dock at a Comfort grain warehouse 
where a modern metal roof rises above old heavy rock walls. 


and that his credit amounted to 
only $24,000. This meant that only 
six dollars was available to trans- 
port each of the 4,000 people 300 
miles inland and to sustain them 
through the winter. To make a 
hopeless situation worse, more 
than 5,000 immigrants arrived in-— 
stead of the expected number. 

Somehow Meusebach contracted 
for 100 wagons to carry the immi- 
grants to the Comal River. But 
war broke out between the United 
States and Mexico and all the wag- 
ons were sold to the military. The 
immigrants, stranded at Indianola 
without help or hope, set out on a 
miserable march across unknown 
territory toward New Braunfels. 
Disease and exposure took a heavy 
toll. 

With the goal of settling the 
Fishef-Miller grant blocked by In- 
dians, Meusebach and a small band 
of men set out on a daring mission 
to make peace with Comanche tri- 
bal chiefs. Just why the Germans 
had not been harassed by the In- 
dians during the year they had 
lived in the territory remains a 
mystery. There were even some re- 
ports that the Comanches aided 
the Germans during their arduous 
trek from New Braunfels. So no 
doubt Meusebach departed with 
some degree of confidence that he 
would be well-received by the In- 
dians. 

On March 2, 1847 at a spot on 
the lower San Saba River, Meuse- 
bach sat surrounded by four main 
Comanche chieftains and their 
fierce warriors and secured a 
treaty which ever since has been 
hailed as the only one made by 
whites and Indians in Texas that 
was rigorously upheld by both 
sides. Thereafter, the Comanches 
ambled freely about Fredericks- 
burg and the Germans walked 
without fear into Indian country to 
settle on farms and ranches, plot 
towns, lay out roads and build 
lumber and grist mills beside un- — 
tamed streams. Not until the 
death of the great Comanche Chief 
Santana and the establishment of 
frontier military posts that pre- 
sented the Indians with great re- 
straints did the Germans experi- 
ence mischief from them. 


In addition to the town of Fred- 
ericksburg, Meusebach established 
Castell and Leiningen in Llano 
County. In 1869 he founded the 
town of Loyal Valley where until 
his death he ran a store and served 
as postmaster and justice of the 
peace. 

Hill Country towns of Comfort, 
Mason, Menard, Kerrville, Kenda- 
lia, Sisterdale, Boerne, Bandera, 
Blanco and many others estab- 
lished or occupied by Germans 
shortly after the mid-1840’s still 
bear strong Teutonic influence in 
their people and their distinctive 
mode of life and architecture. 

During the early settlement 
years, the Germans enjoyed good 
relations with their neighbors with 
whom they shared equally in the 
struggle to inhabit and tame Tex- 
as. But as the pressure for land 
accelerated into high gear, rivalry 
and friction developed between the 
Germans and Texans. The immi- 
grants were subjected to the trick- 
ery of land sharks, the atrocities of 
desperados and persecution and 
hatred by their Anglo neighbors. 

Even before the outbreak of the 
Civil War the Germans had _ be- 
come the target for abuse because 
of their uncompromising opposi- 
tion to slavery. Most of them de- 
spised slavery but believed, how- 
ever, that the states should be al- 
lowed to solve the problem with- 
_ out federal interference. The small 
farmers, with modest holdings and 
‘capital, had little use for slaves 
and resented the competition they 
presented. The German _intellec- 
tuals neither approved of slavery 
nor the idea of dividing the nation. 

So, a majority of the Texas Ger- 
mans took sides with the Union 
during the Civil War. This was 
done mostly in principle only but, 
even so, the Germans were consid- 
ered a potentially dangerous dis- 
senting core deep inside Confeder- 
ate territory. Texas undertook to 
rid itself of the sympathizers. 

One of the most brutal and tra- 
gic incidents of the war took place 
in Texas as a result of unfounded 
Suspicions against the Germans. 
After the governor ordered them 
to either swear allegiance to the 
Confederacy or leave the state 
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clothes and fine spirits. 


within 30 days, a group of 65 
Union sympathizers who are said 
to have had no intention of join- 
ing the other side, were peacefully 
traveling toward safety over the 
Mexican border when they were 
wiped out in a surprise attack by 
a Confederate force led by a dis- 
reputable officer and a turncoat 
German. It is argued that had the 
Germans feared for their lives 
they would have endeavored to 
conceal their movement to Mexico 
and not have pitched camp so 
openly on the unprotected bank of 
the Nueces where they were 
slaughtered. Few of the under- 
armed Germans were able to de- 
fend themselves in the confusion 
from the sudden, fiery midnight 
attack. The incident remained a 
burning symbol of American in- 
justice toward the German Texans 
for later generations to recall. 

Shortly after the war, the 
parched unburied bones of the men 
who had fallen at the Nueces River 
Massacre were carried to Comfort 
where a monument was erected 
with the inscribed names of the 
dead listed under the words ‘“Treue 
Der Union” (Loyal to the Union). 
Like “Loyal Valley” south of Ma- 
son, it is one of the few remaining 
evidences of a group of Texans 
who remained faithful to the 
Union cause throughout the Civil 
War. 

Then came world wars, bringing 
more unjustified and regrettable 
bitterness. It was for the most part 
a matter of much noise about 
nothing. The German Texan had 
done nothing to justify the attack 
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made on him. He just happened 
to be the victim affording the op- 
portunity, serving the purpose and 
unable to vindicate himself before 
the world. 

During the world wars, the Ger- 
man populations were repressed 
and their daily lives monitored by 
spies within their communities. 
Even though they oversubscribed 
to war bonds and quietly but 
staunchly supported national caus- 
es, the German language _ in 
schools, on the streets and in news- 
papers was forbidden and the ac- 
tivities of their singing societies 
and clubs were curtailed. No doubt 
this had an eventual effect on the 
culture. 

Even when the prohibition ques- 
tion arose, the German Texans 
were attacked for their views. Al- 
though commonly misunderstood, 
Germans are conservative drink- 
ers. But when their accustomed 
taste for beer was to be threatened 
under law, the Germans became 
radical in their stand for personal 
liberty. 

The ranting and raving against 
the Germans probably did some 
eventual good. The more false and 
absurd the charges against them 
became, the more they seemed to 
be vindicated and accepted. Thus 
the Germans’ right to become 
Americans and Texans becomes a 
legend of slow and hard-won ac- 
complishment. 

Now after more than 140 years 
they have earned a stature of dig 
nity and respect in the Lone St: 
State which they so greatly he 
build. &2 


HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT EM- 
PLOYEES in Austin had to race 
around the city on Friday after- 
noon, August 31. 

That’s the day Joe Wright, Mul- 
key Owens and Preston Goode had 
the singular honor of retiring 
within minutes of each other, and 
their retirement coffees were held 
in widespread locations—the main 
building, Camp Hubbard and Dis- 
trict 14 headquarters. 

Judging by the number of well- 
wishers who attended the ceremo- 
nies, most were able to negotiate 
the afternoon traffic. 

For Joe Wright, director of 
Planning Survey Division, it was 
a day he hated to face: “My wife 


Joe Wright and wife, Marie, enjoy a brief 
moment of calm in the middle of a hectic 
day of congratulations, farewells, gifts and 
reminiscence. 


Joe, Preston 
and Mulkey 


Say Goodbye 


Wright also was one of the first 


and I woke up at six this morning 
and seriously considered going to 
the coast to fish.” 

To Mulkey Owens, district engi- 
neer in Austin, it was an emotional 
experience: “There won’t be a re- 
tirement speech. I get pretty 
choked up on occasions like this.” 

And for Preston C. (Shorty) 
Goode, programs engineer in the 
Administration file, it wasn’t as if 
he were leaving immediately: ‘“T 
plan to serve out my term as pres- 
ident of the Public Employees Cre- 
dit Union and I’ll continue to work 
on the board of directors if they 
want me.” 


Wright’s Legacy 

Wright’s career with the De- 
partment has always been in the 
field of traffic studies, urban 
transportation and planning. He 
helped design and construct many 
of the instruments used by Plan- 
ning Survey since the division was 
formed in 19386. 

After attending Daniel Baker 
College in Brownwood where he 
concentrated on mathematics and 
physics, Wright joined the Depart- 
ment in Wichita Falls in August 
1936 as a traffic recorder on the 
first field force of the newly 
formed Highway Planning Survey. 
After three months, he was named 
party chief of a loadometer crew, 
stopping trucks and _ weighing 
them on scales. (Today, this is 
done electronically as the trucks 
move down the roads, one of many 
innovations promoted by Wright.) 


to conduct road use studies. 


“We were groping in those days, , 
searching for ways to get informa- | 
tion,” said Wright. “Now there are | 


many ways to gather data, and 
then we use computers to build 
models of socio-economic input.” 

In 1938 Wright moved to Austin 
to help tabulate the data acquired 
in the field. ““‘We used punch cards 
in those days and ran them 
through a tabulator. We had a 
room full of cards and it took a 
long time.” 

In 1942 Wright joined the U.S. 
Army Air Corps and spent the war 
years flying a cargo plane over 
the “hump” between India and 
Burma. After the war, he was a 
commercial pilot for a year before 
rejoining the Department in 1947. 

Then came the years of urban 
studies when Wright took one or 
two men from the Austin office, 
hired those needed in the city be- 
ing studied and developed a pro- 
gram for studying urban transpor- 
tation needs. The first city to be 
studied was Dallas, followed by 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, 
Corpus Christi and Austin. 

When George Carver retired in 
April 1966, Wright was named di- 
vision director. His years proved 
fruitful. 

“My main goal for the past five 


years has been to automate all of — 


our records and data,” said Wright. 
“This is a management informa- 
tion system and now administra- 
tors can retrieve information in- 


jn their 


stantaneously on a video machine 
offices.” Last year 
Wright’s division absorbed the 
logs for all highways and bridges 


on the state system from Mainten- 


- Wright’s 


ance Operations and Bridge divi- 
sions. Wright says the main prob- 
lem that Phil Wilson, his replace- 
ment, will have, is keeping up with 
the volume of data the division 
gathers. 

Wright has served as president 
of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers and for the last seven years 
was on the highway planning com- 
mittees in the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials 
and Western Association of State 
Highway Officials. 

State Highway Engineer Luther 
DeBerry, Marcus Yancey and Mar- 
quis Goode, assistant state high- 
way engineers, spoke at Wright’s 
retirement. DeBerry said, ‘I would 
like to express my appreciation for 
Joe’s dedicated service. He has 
been an inspiration for us all and 
his work will stand as a symbol of 
his outstanding career.” 

Yancey told the large crowd that 
“Joe overcame impossible time 
schedules” in providing the admin- 
istration with important data. “He 
is one of the most respected men 
in traffic planning and manage- 
ment in the nation.” Goode said 
foresight and_ ability 


were models for all employees. 


Phil Wilson said of Wright: “T’ll 
miss his enthusiasm, integrity and 
dedication to his work. His main 
concern has been with people, and 


_the legacy he leaves is the people. 


I promise to take care of that lega- 
cy.” 

Master of ceremonies Charles 
Davis asked Wright to speak to 
his friends. 

“Good people are the reason I 
have been able to do everything I 
have,” said Wright. “This work 
has been my life, and I hope I can 
live without it. I hate to leave, 
ut this is it.” 


A Versatile Goode 
Meanwhile, in the main building 
downtown, friends and co-workers 
were saying goodbye to “Shorty” 


Preston C. Goode lets his wife do the hand-shaking while he retreats momentarily to a 
cup of coffee during his retirement festivities. Marlin Smalley (Finance Division) joins 
in the moment of levity. 


Goode, who was winding up a 44- 
year career that began in 1929 as 
an assistant office engineer in the 
Designs Department (Division) in 
Austin. 

An old personnel card, which 
carries the notation that Goode 
was “qualified for plan and super- 
vision or for clerical work, chain- 
man, rodman, or inspector,” fore- 
shadowed his versatile career. Af- 
ter several years in design, Goode 
became a registered engineer and 
was transferred to Construction 
Division. In 1945 he joined the 
Administration section where he 
helped coordinate construction 
projects and planning among divi- 
sions, a job that literally kept 
Goode’s fingers in ‘‘all pots” in the 
Highway Department. He shaped 
the data into minute orders for 
Highway Commission approval. 
Goode estimates that he has writ- 
ten between 10,000 and 12,000 
minute orders since 1945. 

Shorty grew up in Texarkana 
and studied engineering at The 


University of Texas. There he met 
and married his wife, Frances, and 
fulfilled his mother’s prophesy: 
“Send a son to the University and 
you'll never see him again.” 

Many of Goode’s co-workers will 
long remember him for his work 
with the Public Employees Credit 
Union and for designing and draw- 
ing up specifications for the De- 
partment’s hospitalization insur- 
ance program. 

Goode said he missed being a 
charter member of the credit union 
in 1952 because “I stopped to 
watch a TV show and the meet- 
ing was over when I got there. I 
missed being a charteremember by 
five minutes.” He was elected to 
the board of directors in 1955 and 
the board members immediately 
elected him president, a post he 
has held ever since. 

“If they re-elect me at the an- 
nual meeting in January,” says 
Goode, “T’ll stay, but not as presi- 
dent. It wouldn’t be fair. I think 
somebody who is an active em- 
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Mulkey Owens anchors himself on his daughters, Cynthia Owens (left) and Sandra Shurr 
(right) during the emotion-filled moments of goodbyes to friends collected during his 
45-year career. Son-in-law Mike Shurr and the Shurr’s children, Jacque (left), Caryn 
and Lynda surround Mulkey. 


ployee should serve as president, 
somebody who’s close to the 
scene.” 

The hearing room was filled 
with friends and he welcomed 
them with his wife; daughter, Mrs. 
Gilbert V. Blomquist; her husband, 
who works in Highway Design Di- 
vision, and their children. Goode’s 
son, Thomas Lee, could not attend. 

Shorty says he will “do nothing” 
for awhile and his wife says he is 
“more than ready to retire and 
take it easy.” 


Everything Stands Out 

Outeon elie 35 at Districiel4, 
Mulkey Owens was reviewing his 
career. 

“T started to work for the De- 
partment on September 3, 1928 in 
Throckmorton County as a rod- 
man,” said Owens. “Before that, I 
was a soda jerker over in Louisi- 
ana. I began by digging test holes 
for a bridge foundation with a pick 
and shovel.” 

In July 1929 Owens moved to 
Fredericksburg and spent the rest 
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of his career in the Austin district, 
except for a year in the early Thir- 
ties when he worked on several 
projects in East Texas. Through 
the years Owens took correspond- 
ence courses and learned daily 
from his work. He took the state 
examinations in 1939 for his en- 
gineer’s license. 

“Of course, I did not have a 
formal education, but I have stu- 
died all my life,” said Owens. 

He was named assistant district 
engineer in August 1952 and he 
served in that capacity until 
March 1971 when he became dis- 
trict engineer, replacing the late 
Thomas Wood. 

When asked what — specific 
achievement stood out in his ca- 
reer, Owens replied, ‘Everything 
stands out, every single day.” 

He said his successor, Travis 
Long, will have three major high- 
way projects to complete in Austin 
—double decking IH 35, the MoPac 
Expressway, and the West Loop. 

“The Highland Lakes area is 
booming and all the roads up that 


way need upgrading, like convert 
ing to four lanes and things like 
that,” Owens pointed out. ‘There 
is a lot of work to be done in the 
Austin area, such as east-west ar- 
teries. All we need is the money.” 

Mulkey is a member of the Aus- 
tin Society for Public Administra- 
tion, the University Area Kiwanis 
Club, the Texas Historical Foun-- 
dation and the Travis County His- 
torical Survey Committee. He has 
written articles for trade maga-- 
zines and several historical articles : 
and is author of a book titled! 
Travis County in Stone, Bronze’ 
and Aluminum. 

“T’ve researched enough materi-- 
als to write a dozen books—and I 
think I will.” 

Several hundred friends and as- . 
sociates gathered to tell Mulkey 
goodbye and he greeted them with — 
his two daughters, Mrs. Sandra 
Shurr of San Antonio and Cynthia . 
Owens of Irving, son-in-law and 
grandchildren. Lawrence Schulz, 
assistant district engineer and 
master of ceremonies, told the 
group, ‘““We’re going to miss him. 
We wish we could computerize all 
the information in his mind so we 
could retrieve it upon request.” 

Presenting the gifts, Schulz 
said, “We know Mulkey has al- 
ways wanted transportation that 
would be cheap, not pollute the 
air, and not take too much fuel, 
so here it is.” A _ bicycle was 
wheeled in. Mulkey looked at it for 
a minute, stepped down from the 
platform, threw a leg over it and 
rode it across the room, as the 
crowd laughed and hurrahed their 
approval. 

Then Schulz unveiled a cast 
aluminum state historical marker 
inscribed with Owen’s name, job 
titles and thanks for his many 
years of service. 

Earlier Mulkey had told friends 
that he did not plan to say much 
at the ceremony. He was true to 
his word. 

“This is a rather emotional oc- 
casion for me,” he explained to the 
crowd. “I appreciate all you have 
done and my association with you. 
God bless you.” & 


AWARDS 


(As of October 31, 1973) 
40 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Samuel R. Etter, Accountant III 


District 8 
Ben R. Wilkinson, Supervising Resident Engineer 


35 Years 


Finance Division ae 
Elmer J. Gillespie, Supervising Auditor 


Construction Division > 
Justin M. Bingham, Construction Administrative Engineer 


District 1 os 
Johnnie Dewoody, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 8 wey 
Ralph L. Daugherty, Engineering Technician V 


District 14 
Milburn H. Creel, Maintenance Technician II 


District 19 
Albert L. Cook, Maintenance Technician II 


District 21 oF 
Casimiro Naranjo Jr., Maintenance Technician II 


District 22 ; 
Fred W. Clark Jr., District Engineer 


30 Years 


District 2 
John T. Young, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 14 
James F. Todd, Supervising Laboratory Engineer 


25 Years 


Secondary Roads Division 
Louis P. Randall, Supervising Designing Engineer 


District 5 
David Midkiff Jr., Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Edgar A. Smith, Engineering Technician V 

George C. Wall Jr., District Engineer 


District 8 ae 
Raymond E. Driver, Maintenance Technician II 


District 10 bE 
Harold H. Browning, Maintenance Technician II 
D. W. Work, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 12 
Richard Breidenbach, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Franklin C. Susen, Engineering Technician | 


District 13 
Jerome Havel, Maintenance Technician II 


District 14 
Everette E. Pittman Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 15 oe 
John A. Crain, Engineering Technician IV 


District 16 ba 
Natividad Ramos, Maintenance Technician II 


District 18 ee 
James A. Fuller, Engineering Technician V 
Milton M. Watkins Jr., Supervising Maintenance Engineer 


District 19 
Billy R. Pinkerton, Engineering Technician V 


District 20 
Betty C. Sanders, Engineering Aide IV 
Valeary West, Maintenance Technician II 


District 21 
Manuel B. Cortinas, Maintenance Technician II 
Ramon Longoria, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


RETIREMENTS 


Planning Survey Division 
Jack M. Jordan, Assistant Division Director 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Jackson B. Smith, Motor Vehicle Section Supervisor 


District 1 
Luther R. Jewett, Maintenance Technician | 
Bailey F. Rylant, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


District 2 
Samuel B. Pearson Jr., Maintenance Technician II 


District 5 
Edgar M. Hammonds, Maintenance Technician | 


District 9 
George P. Kocian, Maintenance Technician II 


District 10 
Jesse W. Jimerson, Maintenance Technician II 


District 11 
Orbie Fleniken, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 12 

Rufus |. Hoke, Maintenance Construction Supervisor III 
Taft Turner, Maintenance Technician II 

Willie N. Zapalac, Maintenance Technician II 


District 15 
Edward L. Callaway, Maintenance Construction Supervisor III 
Melvin B. Kraft, Maintenance Man 


District 16 

Robert W. Kunkel, Engineering Technician II 
Pedro S. Perez, Maintenance Technician II 
Santiago Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician | 
Hayes S. Taylor, Engineering Technician V 


District 17 
Grady B. Spivey, Maintenance Technician II 


District 18 

Curtis O. Burkett, Engineering Technician III 
Earl M. Hooten, Maintenance Technician Il 
Ira L. Houston, Maintenance Technician II 


District 19 
George W. Gortney, Maintenance Technician | 
Felix C. Metcalf, Maintenance Technician II 


District 20 
George T. Witherspoon, Maintenance Technician II 


District 21 

Derrell M. Carter, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Guillermo Gomez, Maintenance Technician | 

Martin V. Molina, Maintenance Man 

C. W. Tipton, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


To and From Our Readers 


The Big Move 

Austin highway personnel have 
just recovered from a move by 
parts of seven divisions to TRA- 
COR offices, located on US 183 on 
the southern perimeter of the city. 

The exodus was made by 319 
employees who had been working 
in the downtown office, Camp 
Hubbard, Mutual Savings building, 
Brown building and the V.F.W. 
building. Sections of Automation, 
Bridge, Highway Design, Mainten- 
ance Operations and Equipment 
and Procurement divisions and the 
entire Attorney General’s office 
and Right of Way Division moved. 

During the mid-August heat, 
125 truckloads of desks, file cabi- 
nets, chairs, plants, plaques, pic- 
tures and an occasional tree wound 
back and forth between the old 
offices and the new. But by labor- 
ing nights and Saturdays to avoid 
human congestion during work 
hours, the ordeal was executed 
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much more smoothly than most 
anticipated. 

Mastermind of the move was 
Bob Hays, architect in the Main- 
tenance Operations buildings sec- 
tion. Christopher “Rip” Fulkes of 
Equipment and Procurement or- 
ganized the transfer schedules and 
kept the vans rolling. 

The move brought reactions 
varying from gripes about the in- 
creased driving distance—as much 
as 28 miles a day for some—to 
praises for the beautiful surround- 
ings, superb cafeteria and the spa- 
cious parking’ facilities. - 

Strange objects were unearthed 
when the divisions began ‘going 
through 387 years of accumula- 
tions, including the lower portion 
of a female manikin, several dilapi- 
dated raincoats, umbrellas and 
other office relics. The furniture 
required a good scrubbing before 
meticulous secretaries found it fit 
for the new office. 
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BUT. WELL NEVER GETAWAY WTA IT” 


After a few days of chaos, the — 


divisions were resettled and in con- ~ 


trol of their quarters, which will 
house them for at least four years. 


Thanks to the Institute 

Providing much of the ground- 
work information, research mater- 
ial, old photographs and accounts 
from pioneer German Texan dia- 
ries used in this issue is the In- 
stitute of Texan Cultures and its 
director, R. Henderson Shuffler. 
Without the assistance of the in- 
stitute, whose archives and mu- 
seum are filled with material on 
not only the Germans but all of the 
numerous Texan cultures, our ef- 
forts to trace their historical pres- 
ence and influence upon the state 
would have been a much more com- 
plicated task. 

If the articles in this issue have 
stimulated your interest in further 
studies on the German Texans, we 
heartily recommend a visit to the 
institute, located in HemisFair 
Plaza, or a reading of its pamphlet, 
“The German Texans,” as a start- 
ing point. 

The Archives Division of the 
Texas State Library also opened 
for our use a fascinating collection 
of diaries, letters and journals ob- 
tained from early German immi- 
grants. Our thanks are extended 
for their cooperation and generosi- 
ty in offering the material. 
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Texas Highways 


Texas Highways is published month- 
ly in the interest of travel develop- 
ment in Texas, and for informational 
purposes concerning the highways 


of the state, and with respect to 
public parks, recreational grounds, 
scenic places of interest, and other 
items of interest and value to the 
general public and road users. 

Texas Highways is available to the 
general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or 40 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions, inquiries, 
material or manuscripts should be 
directed to Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas 
Highway Department, Austin, Texas 
78701. 


Former THD Officials Die 

Two notable former Highway 
Department officials died within 
10 days of each other recently. 

Randle B. Alexander, 75, who 
was state bridge engineer until his 
retirement in November 1961 after 
38 years of service, died in Austin 
August 26. A native of Midlothian, 
Alexander received a BS degree in 
civil engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1922 and was 
a World War I veteran. 

He joined the Highway Depart- 
ment in 1923 and was responsible 
for the construction of the Colora- 
do River Bridge at Bastrop, six 
bridges across the Brazos River, 
the Galveston Causeway and the 
Lancaster Street Bridge in Ft. 
Worth. He was appointed state 
bridge engineer in 1948. 

Percy S. Bailey, former head of 
Secondary Roads Division, died in 
Austin September 4 at 77 years of 
age. 

Bailey started his career with 
the Highway Department in 1924. 
Early in his career he served as 
district engineer in Amarillo, Chil- 
dress and El Paso. Before advanc- 
ing to his final post with the de- 
partment, Bailey was maintenance 
engineer for Secondary Roads. He 
retired in October 1960. 


A Fair With Culture 

A neo-renaissance, or new re- 
_vival, in East Texas culture will 
be displayed by more than 100 ex- 
hibitors at the East Texas Re- 
gional Arts and Crafts Fair in 
Rusk, November 2-4. 

Conducted as a local show for 
three consecutive years, the fair 
-last year was expanded to a re- 
gional event. Exhibitions will 
range from primitive home skills 
such as weaving, quilting and 
_knifesmith work, to fine art tech- 
niques. Adding to the display will 
_ be folk music, dancing, singing and 
- dramatic events depicting local his- 
tory. 

“It is our goal to preserve and 
perpetuate the old and beautiful 
in arts and crafts by our ances- 
tors,” says Mrs. Fred Buchanan, 
fair chairman. ‘The event brings 
together buyers and sellers in a 
unique way, provides entertain- 


ment for all participants in a re- 
laxed, informational atmosphere, 
and it is an educational opportuni- 
ty for many persons who are una- 
ware of East Texas heritage in 
aLiseandecralts, - 


ABC’s Of Camping Texas 

Pexasecamping trom. A“ to Z— 
Abilene to Zavalla—is spelled out 
in the new Texas Public Camp- 
ground Guide which was recently 
released for free distribution by 
the Highway Department. 

Campers may choose from list- 
ings of 345 facilities, ranging from 
sandy sites along the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to camps in the mountain ma- 
jesty of Big Bend. All camp- 
grounds in the new guide are ad- 
ministered by state, local and fed- 
eral authorities. Descriptions of 
each campground include fees, 
available utilities, number of sites, 
exact location and the address and 
telephone number of the camp 
manager. 

The guides are available at high- 
way tourist bureaus, Highway De- 
partment district offices and by 
mail from the Travel and Informa- 
tion Division, Texas Highway De- 
partment, P. O. Box 5064, Austin, 
Texas, 78763. 


Bennie Phitt, have you checked your 
beneficiary lately for your life insur- 


ance? If there have 
changes, you should 
health know about it. 
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Sanchez gets award from R. O. Lytton. 


Wise Owls Use Safety Glasses 

Ramon Sanchez met the threat 
of blindness and earned member- 
ship in the Wise Owl Club simul- 
taneously by wearing safety glass- 
es on the job. 

While mowing the right of way 
on FM 469 in La Salle County a 
rock flew from the maintenance 
employee’s tractor-mower and hit 
his safety glasses. The right lens 
was shattered causing minor in- 
juries but a more serious accident 
was averted by the safety shield. 

Sanchez was presented the Wise 
Owl Membership, top safety award 
of the National Association for 
Prevention of Blindness, by R. O. 
Lytton, district engineer for the 
San Antonio district. Department- 
al insurance investigators nomina- 
ted Sanchez for the award. 


History, Anyone? 

Updated editions of the history, 
THE TEXAS HIGHWAY DE- 
PARTMENT, are in fresh supply 
at the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment’s Travel and Information Di- 
vision. The photo-laden, 48-page 
volume is considered excellent ma- 
terial for new employee orientation 
and as a concise, fact-filled refer- 
ence about the Highway Depart- 
ment for public use. Districts need- 
ing to complete their supplies of 
the books may obtain reasonable 
quantities by ordering through P. 
O. Box 5064, Austin, Texas, 78768. 
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McKee, Watson Off to Amarillo, San Angelo 


New D.E.’s Named 


NOVEMBER 1 WILL BRING changes in command 
to two of the Highway Department’s district of- 
fices as Alvie McKee takes charge of the Ama- 
rillo district and D.R. Watson moves into the 
San Angelo district headquarters. 

McKee will replace Charles W. “Chili”? Smith, 
district engineer in Amarillo since 1956 and a 42- 
year veteran of the Department. McKee will in- 
herit responsibility for construction, maintenance 
and operation of highways in 17 counties sur- 
rounding Amarillo. 

“T am very excited about the new job and my 
wife and I are looking forward to the move,” Mc- 
Kee said, adding, ‘Chili has done such a good job 
in both public relations and building highways 
that it will be hard to improve on.” 

The engineer-elect says his biggest challenge is 
“to get acquainted with the personnel in the of- 
fice and the people in the Amarillo area.” 

Evaluating his new job, McKee said, “It will be 
a lot more responsibility than I have had. In Abi- 
lene I’ve been in charge of maintenance, but now 
I have design, construction, training... the whole 
ball of wax. There is not any way to study enough 
to know everything beforehand but I am looking 
forward to every challenge of the job. 

“Tt’s a real honor to be selected district engi- 
neer and I can’t wait to get up there and start to 
work,” he concluded. 

McKee is a native of Faxon, Oklahoma. He at- 
tended public schools in Potosi and Wylie and 
graduated with a degree in civil engineering from 
The University of Texas in 1950. In the same year 
he joined the Highway Department in Abilene, 
where he has resided and worked since. He be- 
came district maintenance engineer in 1965. 

McKee is on the board of directors of the Texas 
Society of Professional Engineers and a member 
of Chi Epsilon, honorary civil engineering frater- 
nity. He and his wife, Frances, have two children. 

Chili Smith will close his long and successful 
career in retirement festivities October 19. Com- 
plimenting Smith’s engineering expertise, State 
Highway Engineer Luther DeBerry said, ‘““Weath- 
er extremes pose special problems in Chili Smith’s 
district. The high standards of construction, 
maintenance and availability to traffic of a bal- 
anced network of highways in the Panhandle at- 
test to his ability as an engineer and an adminis- 
CEALOL 4 

In San Angelo, D.R. Watson will fill the gap left 
by J.A. Snell as he retires October 31. Watson is 
presently the district planning engineer in the 
Paris district. 

Snell, who began as a summer employee with 
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D. R. WATSON 
‘... facing greatest challenge’ 
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the Department, joined on a full-time basis after 
graduating from The University of Texas in 1930, 
launching a 44-year career. 

“T am elated over the opportunity to move, but 
in 23 years I have put down a lot of roots my wife 
and I hate to transplant,’’ Watson said. “Natural- 
ly, we have misgivings about leaving but we look 
forward to new associations. 

“This is the greatest of my life’s challenges,” 
Watson remarked, ‘and it will be a tremendous 
task to equal Mr. Snell’s ability. But he has left 
me a great bunch of people and nothing is impos- 
sible with the ability and cooperation of co-work- 
ers.” 

After surveying his district, Watson said, “My 
biggest goal is the completion of Interstate High- 
way 10 across the southern part of the district 
and the completion of the East-West expressway 
in San Angelo. Both projects need to be finished 
as soon as possible for the welfare of motorists.” 

An avid Longhorn fan, Watson will enjoy liv- 
ing closer to his team—he has been spanning the 
miles from Paris to Austin for years now to at- 
tend U.T. games. 

The Burnet native attended public schools at 
Lampasas and graduated with a degree in civil 
engineering from The University of Texas in 
1950. He immediately joined the Highway Depart- 
ment in Paris. 

Watson has been active in the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers and was named Engineer 
of the Year for 1973 by the Northeast Texas 
Chapter. He also belongs to Chi Epsilon and Tau 
Beta Pi, honorary engineering fraternity. Watson 
and his wife, Kitty, have two daughters. 

Referring to Watson’s predecessor, DeBerry 
said, “Jesse Snell has served with distinction as 
an engineer and an administrator in one of our 
larger districts.” Adding to the praise, Watson 
said, “I have to put in a plug for the many fine 
years of planning, building and maintenance Jesse 
Snell has done. He has taken care of all the rough 
spots and has made moving into his place that 
much easier for me. I appreciate his work and so 
do all the people in his district.” 


Song of the Guadalupe 


In the Guadalupe Valley 

Lives a prince, not a nobleman. 
No one knows of slavery, 

Nor of schedules or spells. 


In the Guadalupe Valley 
There is no master or servant; 
No one takes the arbitrary bag. 
We are all free people, 
With a law, with a right. 


In the Guadalupe Valley 

A policeman never asks me, 
What | think or what I| write, 
If | do this or if | do that, 
Or if | am a good Christian. 


In the Guadalupe Valley 

| am not bothered by memories 
Of the Knights, of the Knaves, 
Lords, torture, helmet and weapon; 
Here everything is young and fresh. 


In the Guadalupe Valley 

Here | live a happy life, 
Feeling with every deep breath 
Like a flying noble hawk, 

That | am free and happy. 


—Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 1846 


WT Poke | 
The Guadalupe Valley lies as peaceful and inviting today as 
the poet Hoffmann von Fallersleben envisioned it in 1846. 
Unfortunately, he never saw the river Valtesye-t pictured.it fe 
from immigrant’s tales of the beauty ar{a. tr HOM ifesh exes: 
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